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On THE Banks oF THE GANGES. Page 622. 


SEEK AND FIND; wrong, I went into the library, and opened 
on the safe again. While I was looking at the 
VENTURE papers, my uncle came in.” 
bo ee ee ee “Whew!” whistled Bob. ‘‘There was a 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. storm in the library about that time — wasn’t 
— there?” 

CHAPTER XIII. **Not much of a storm. I pity my uncle 
from the bottom of my heart. He is suffering 
more than you can imagine or I can describe, 
f and he has been a sufferer for years,” I replied. 
Wt kept you so long?” asked Bob,| “Well, what did he say to you?” asked Bob, 
when I was seated. ‘I wae sure some- | who did not seem to be in the humor, at that 

thing had gone wrong with you.” moment, for moralizing. 
I don’t know whether it has gone right or I described the scene which had occurred in 
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the library as minutely as I could, — and Kate 
and Bob were thrilled by the narrative. . For 
my own part I had not yet recovered from the 
shock it had given me. The expression of 
agony on. my uncle’s face haunted my imagi- 
nation. I could still see his pale face and his 
quivering lip, and his piteous pleading lingered 
in my ears. Most terrible are the sufferings 
of the evil-doer, and I resolved anew that I 
would always be true to God and principle. 
What were mines of wealth to a man tortured 
with the pangs of remorse? 

‘Do you think there is any danger that we 
shall be pursued?” asked Bob. 

‘‘ Not the least,” I replied. ‘‘I don’t think 
any one will suspect that we have left town. I 
believe my uncle engaged a boatman to pursue 
the Splash. I saw a schooner, which I think 
was the Alert, standing up the lake, after we 
had landed. They will find the Splash in the 
brook where I left her. Old Jerry was going 
over after Tom Thornton, and very likely he 
will reach the cottage some time this. after- 
noon. As it is almost a matter of life and 
death with him, no doubt ‘he will follow; but 
he will be a day behind us. Now, Bob, I want 
to look over these papers, so as to determine 
what I am to do.” 

I read my father’s will again. It appeared 
from this document that he belonged to the 
city of Philadelphia, but was temporarily re- 
siding in London. How long he lived there, 
or for what purpose, I had no means of know- 
ing. His property, consisting of stocks, bonds, 
and other securities, amounted to over one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the income 
of one third of which, after paying legacies, 
was placed in trust for the use of my mother 
during her lifetime, and two thirds in trust for 
his son during his minority. Five thousand 
dollars was given to his brother, who was ap- 
pointed his sole executor and trustee, with an 
annuity of fifteen hundred dollars, payable 
from the income of the trust funds, during the 
minority of his son Ernest; and of five hun- 
dred dollars during the life of his wife, if she 
survived the son’s maturity. In the event of 
his wife’s decease, her third was to be held in 
trust for his son. The mother was appointed 
the guardian of the son; and if the son died 
before he was twenty-one, then the property 
was to go to his brother, ‘‘ the said Amos.” 

“It is rather a mixed-up mess,” said I, per- 
plexed by the contingencies and the repe- 
titions. ° 

“I don’t think so,” replied Bob, who was 
more of a lawyer than I was. ‘‘I understand 
it well enough. Your father gives your uncle 
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five thousand dollars in the: first. place, and 
then the income of one third to your mother, 
and two thirds to you till you are of age. If 
your mother is living when you are twenty- 
one, your uncle pays you your two thirds; if 
she is not living, he is to pay you the whole; 
and that ends his connection with the business, 
He is to have fifteen hundred dollars a year for 
taking care of the property.” 

“T understand all that,” I added. 

“The rest of it is clear enough. If your 
mother dies before you are twenty-one, all the 
income goes to you. Whenever your mother 
dies, her share goes to you. If you die before 
your mother, your share goes to your uncle; 
and then your mother’s share goes to him or 
his heirs at her death. It says at the end there 
that your uncle shall not be required to give 
bonds. for the faithful performance of his duty 
under the will... Don’t you understand it?” 

“T think Ido; at least I understand enough 
of it. I would give all the money to know 
where my poor mother is. I care more for her 
than I dofor myseif.” 

“TI think you will find her.” 

*©O, I hopé you will!” exclaimed Kate. 

“T heard: Tom tell my uncle that he had 
given him all the money he wanted,” I added. 
‘¢ What do you suppose that means?” 

‘I suppose your uncle has given up the 
property to Tom,” replied Bob. 

“Tom lives in Philadelphia — don’t he, 
Kate?” 

*T think he does; indeed I am pretty sure 
of it,” she answered. 

‘‘T can’t see how they have managed the 
business: without discovery. My father must 
have had some friends who knew about his 
affairs.” 

“And your mother, too,” added Bob. “I 
don’t see through it; but I suppose you will 
understand it one of these days.” 

‘“‘Bob, I don’t like to carry this will round 
with me. I may lose it, or Tom Thornton 
may get it away from me. I want you to take 
it. Give it to your father, and ask him to keep 
it safe for me. And when I want a powerful 
friend, I shall call upon him.” 

“You may be sure he will do all-he can for 
you,” said Bob, heartily, as he carefully depos- 
ited the precious document in his pocket. 
‘* What else have you, Ernest?” 

‘*Here is a letter directed to * Robert G. Bun- 
yard, London,’ I replied, producing it. 

“I wouldn’t open that yet. What else have 
you?” 

‘* Here: are half a dozen letters,” I added, 
opening one of them. 
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‘‘ What does it say ?— read it,” said Bob, im- 
patiently. 

I read it, and it proved to be an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of two hundred pounds, 
signed by Bunyard. 

Four others were of similar import, and all 
of them were dated in different years. The 
sixth began in the same manner, acknowl- 
edging a like sum of money. It was dated 
three years back. I read aloud, with intense 
emotion, a few lines that followed the business 
matter. 

“The poor lady is much more quiet and 
contented in her new home than she was at 
my last writing, and her physician hopes that 
she will soon be quite reconciled. She per- 
sists in declaring that she is entirely well, and 
wishes to return to America. Shesays nothing 
now about the melancholy death of her son, 
and we hope that good nursing and skilful 
treatment will eventually restore her, at least, 
to her ordinary degree of health.” 

“My poor mother!” I exclaimed, bursting 
into tears, and crushing the letter in my hand. 

“ How sad!” said Kate. 

“T must go to her at once! I will find her, 
if I have to search through the earth for her! ” 
I ejaculated, bitterly, as I wiped away my tears. 
“Did you think my uncle was such an infernal 
‘villain ?” 

“TIT did not, Ernest; but don’t be distressed 
about it. The letter intimates that she is kind- 
ly treated.” 

“T hope she is.” 

“Have you any more papers, Ernest?” asked 
Bob, apparently as much with the intention of 
turning my thoughts away from the sad sub- 
ject which agitated me, as of gratifying his 
own curiosity. 

“That’s all, Bob,” I replied, taking from 
my pocket the piece of newspaper in which I 
had rolled up the money I had taken from the 
safe. “Was it stealing for me to take this 
money?” I asked, as I unrolled the bills. 

“I don’t think it was,” replied Bob. “You 
took it to pay your expenses in finding your 
mother; and, even if it were a technical theft, 
I don’t think any one can blame you for what 
you have done. The money is really your own. 
How much is there?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t looked at it be- 
fore.” 

* Count it, Ernest.” 

I did so, and was appalled to find I had 
taken between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

“All right, Ernest. You are a smart fellow, 
and I'll tell you what I should do if.I were in 
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your place,” replied Bob, who did not appear 
to be alarmed at the magnitude of the sum. 

“What?” 

‘*T would go to England in the very next 
steamer, and find my mother.” 

** Go to England!” 

“It is clear enough to me that your mother 
is there. If you expect to find her, you must 
go there.” 

**T will do it, Bob,” I replied, excited at the 
idea of crossing the ocean in search of my 
mother. 

Certainly; do it.. You have a letter di- 
rected to—what’s his name?” 

“Robert G. Bunyard.” 

“Go to London, find this man, deliver the 
letter, and tell him you want to see the poor 
lady.” 

“T’ll do it. Don’t you suppose Tom Thorn- 
ton will try to stop me?” 

‘*No matter if he does. 
lip.” 

“IT shall do that. I have fought my way 
through so far, and I shall do it to the end,” I 
replied, confidently. ‘‘ It would have been bet- 
ter if I had avoided that scene with my uncle; 
but I could not help it.” 

‘What odds will that make?” 

‘‘A great deal of odds. My uncle knows 
now that I have the address of his London 
correspondent. He will tell Tom about it. My 
uncle may be full of regret and sorrow; but 
his son will follow me like a bloodhound. But, 
no matter what happens, Bob, I shall fight my 
way through. My poor mother shall be re- 
leased from her bondage, and be happy again.” 

‘‘ Right, Ernest!” exclaimed Bob, as he 
urged forward the horse. 

We rode in silence for several miles; but I 
was intensely excited as I thought of what my 
mother had endured for a dozen years. I re- 
called the indistinct visions of the past, which 
still lingered in my mind; and more vividly 
than ever before it came to my remembrance 
that, far back in the past, I had known a moth- 
erly lady, who loved and cherished me as 
a little child. The dreary waste of waters 
which had lingered in my fancy became a 
reality to me. I had crossed the ocean, after 
the death of my father; but I did not yet know 
whether I was born in England or the United 
States. 

I prayed for my mother; and she seemed 
more dear to me than if I had seen her every 
day of my life. I prayed that God would spare 
her, and restore her to me; that he would 
crown with success my exertions to find her. 
I am sure that, in all my intense emotion, I did 
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not cherish a sentiment of revenge towards my 
uncle, or even towards his son, who had treated 
me like a brute. My silent prayers warmed 
my heart, and blessed me with new strength 
and courage. 

At half past two we drove into Romer. Bob 
put up his horse at a stable, and we dined to- 
gether at a hotel. At quarter past four, the 
train going east arrived; and, bidding Bob an 
affectionate farewell, after he had promised to 
write me the news in Parkville on his return, 
Kate and I entered the car, and were soon 
whirling away from the town, from friends 
and from enemies. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH ERNEST WONDERS WHAT TOM 
THORNTON WILL DO, AND FINDS OUT. 


HOUGH I had not travelled much, I felt 

quite at home on the train. I was not 
troubled with any of that disagreeable quality 
called ‘‘ greenness,” for I had read the news- 
papers every day regularly for five years; 
and, through them, a person may know the 
world without seeing much of it. Besides, 
nearly all my schoolmates had come from 
places more or less distant; and, being of an 
inquiring mind, I had ‘‘pumped” many of 
them dry. ° 

With what I had read, with what I had 
learned from pictures, maps, and diagrams, 
and with what my friends had told me while 
we were sailing in the Splash, I had.a tolera- 
bly correct idea of the city of New York. I 
was very much surprised, when I arrived there, 
to find how familiar the streets were tome. I 
had pored for hours at a time over the street 
maps of the cities in Colton’s Atlas; I had 
walked in imagination through the streets of 
London and Paris; and I had read the ency- 
clopedia, and all the books of travel which 
came in my way. 

After this course of study, I was not bur- 
dened with ‘‘ greenness.” I felt at home; and, 
though I looked with interest upon scenes and 
objects that were new to me, I did not keep my 
mouth wide open, or stare like an idiot. I take 
all this pains to prove that I was not green, be- 
cause I had an especial horror of verdancy in 
general, and verdant boys in particular. I kept 
myself cool and self-possessed, and I was de- 
lighted to find that no one looked at me, or ap- 
peared to think I was ill at ease. 

I was dressed in my best clothes, and though 
they were made by 2 provincial tailor, Park- 
ville was progressive enough to boast of a gen- 
uine artist in this line. There was. nothing 
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about my companion, any more than myself, 
to attract attention. Doubtless most of the 
people thought we were brother and sister, or 
that some. elderly gentleman and lady, seated 
in another part of the car, would claim us when 
we reached ourdestination. I suppose I thought 
of all these things because I feared that some 
one was looking at me, and because I had an 
especial dread of being noticed at that time. 

Even Bob Hale, partial as he was, and sym- 
pathizing with me to the fullest. extent, could 
not deny that I had been guilty of what he 
called ‘technical theft.” In the very worst 
possible phase in which it could be viewed, I 
had robbed my uncle’s safe of nearly fifteen 
hundred dollars, and I had the money in my 
pocket.. I was liable; therefore, to be arrested 
at any moment when the intelligence of my 
constructive crime should be forwarded to the 
proper officers, or whenever a deputy sheriff 
from Parkville could overtake me. 

My conscience did not then, and it does not 
now, accuse me of the crime of theft. That 
money was really mine, though, if it had been 
applied or invested by my legal trustee, in ac- 
cordance with the law, and the last will of my 
father, I should have had no more right to 
touch it.than if it had belonged to another 
person. My uncle and his graceless son were 
engaged in a scheme to rob me. The latter® 
wished to destroy the will at once, — supposed 
it had already been done, — while the former, 
from simply prudential motives, preserved it. 
In his own words, he dared not burnit. He 
evidently kept it that it might open an avenue 
of escape in case his vicious plan miscarried. 
After I had been disposed of, sent off, and had 
‘lost the run” of my uncle, the document 
could be destroyed. I felt, therefore, that I 
was fully justified in using enough of the 
money, at least, to enable me to obtain justice. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening when the 
train arrived at Albany. We could go no 
farther that night, and I felt the awkwardness 
of my situation. I did not like to go to a hotel 
with Kate Loraine; and, leaving her in the 
ladies’ room at the railroad station, I looked 
about the premises till I found a respectable- 
looking baggage-master, whom I asked to di- 
rect me to a good boarding-house. He gave 
me the street and number of one he could 
recommend, and I called a carriage, which 
conveyed us to the place indicated. It was 
kept by a very worthy old lady, who fortunate- 
ly had two vacant rooms, though she seemed 
to be suspicious, and hesitated about taking us. 

“‘ Who are you?” asked she, bluntly, as she 
surveyed me from head to foot. 
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“My name is Ernest Thornton. This young 
lady’s name is Kate Loraine. She is going to 
her uncle’s in New York. I was recommended 
to stop at your house, and I have money 
enough to pay for all we have,” I replied, as 
squarely as I could speak, and telling as much 
of the truth as it was important for the old 
lady to know. 

«« How long do you want to stop?” she asked, 
apparently satisfied with my reply. . 

“I don’t know yet. I shall be able to tell 
you to-morrow,” I answered, for I had some 
doubts whether I should leave the next day. 

“Well, I suppose I can keep you,” said she. 

“Thank you.” 

“ Have you had any supper?” 

“No, ma’am, we have not.” 

I paid the hackman, who stood with the 
valise I had bought in Romer for Kate in his 
hand, and he departed. I don’t know whether 
, any one thought we were runaways or not. 
We were safe for the present. The old lady 
showed us our rooms, and then went to get us 
some supper. I sat down in my chamber to 
think over the situation. I was not quite sat- 


isfied, and of course I wished to keep out of 
trouble just as long as I could. 
By this time Tom Thornton had probably 


reached the cottage of his father, and had 
learned what had happened. My uncle had told 
him that I had obtained the precious will — 
that the charter of their villany was gone. 
He had found that “‘ that boy” was not to be 
trifled with. ‘‘ That boy” had possessed him- 
self of the fearful secret of their evil practices, 
had probed the mystery of their iniquity,.and 
was ready to come down upon them like an 
avenging spirit, to expose their rascality, and 
to publish to the world the story of their 
infamy. 

How mad, vexed, overwhelmed Tom was I 
could easily imagine. He had no more soul 
than a brickbat, and without a doubt had 
heaped abuse upon his father, had berated 
him for not burning the will, and for permit- 
ting me, by his weak fears, to be a bombshell in 
their path so long. Before I knew who Tom 
was, I had heard hard words pass between 
them. I now supposed he was angry because 
my uncle would not “‘ dispose” of me in some 
manner which he proposed. 

Tom Thornton and his father had discovered 
that the evil man shall not prosper in his way; 
the svord of retribution was hanging over 
them, and their cherished scheme was crum- 
bling to pieces. My uncle was in despair, as 
he had been when I left him. Piteously he 
had begged of me to be merciful to him; and 
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if he had ‘told me where my mother was, and 
promised to do justice to her, I am sure I could 
not have gone another step to expose him. 
But: my uncle was an old man—if not in 
years, at least in sorrow and suffering. For 
years he had been pursued by the terrors of a 
guilty conscience; had been in an agony of 
doubt: and fear, if not-of remorse. He was 
broken down, had lost his courage, and there 
was nothing to fear from him. 

Tom was a different person. He was bold 
and daring. He had no conscience, and appar- 
ently no fears. He was young and vigorous, 
strong-minded and reckless. For years he had 
been living like a nabob upon the income of 
the property which my father had left for me. 
He had been swimming in luxury, driving his 
span, and spending half his time in winning 
the favor of the fair widow Loraine, whose 
fortune, if not Kate’s, he intended to add to 
his own ill-gotten wealth. Tom Thornton 
would not resign his possession of the prop- 
erty, and his bright prospects of the future, 
without a terrible struggle, and I was quite con- 
fidént that I should have to fight a grim battle 
with him. 

What would he do? That was the vital ques- 
tion with me. As the prudent general endeav- 
ors to anticipate the purposes of the enemy, I 
tried to measure the probable intentions of 
Tom Thornton. What would he do? Would 
he have me arrested as a criminal for robbing 
my uncle’s safe? I confess that the cold sweat 
stood upon my brow as I thought of it; as I 
considered what an awful thing it would be to 
be carried back to Parkville by an officer, and 
sent to the common jail. But, perhaps, if this 
were done, it would be the best thing that could 
possibly happen to me. 

If arrested and tried, I should have the priv- 
ilege of the meanest criminal to defend myself. 
I should call on Squire Hale to produce my. 
father’s will. I should lay bare in a court of 
justice the whole of Tom’s and his father’s in- 
famous conduct. But Tom knew that I had 
taken the will; that I had deprived him of his 
sheet anchor. With only half an eye he could 
see what the consequence of arresting me 
must be. My uncle would groan and tremble 
at the very idea of such an exposure. After 
these reflections, I came to the conclusion that 
I should not be arrested as a criminal. Tom 
Thornton would fight his battle with othe: 
weapons than those of justice and the law. 

Tom had shown by his acts that he did not 
scruple to take the law into his own hands, and 
I was convinced that my future trials were to 
be caused by individual persecution rather 
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than public prosecution. Again the question 
came up, What will he do? It was certain that 
he would follow me, and it was almost as cer- 
tain that he would find me. I had hardly a 
doubt that he would take the night train from 
the west, and be in Albany the next morning. 
Such a person as Tom Thornton must be a self- 
ish man, and I concluded that he would not 
trouble himself much more about finding Kate. 
His own trials overshadowed those of the fair 
widow of Cannondale. He would be after me 
rather than Kate. 

While I was anxiously considering the case, 
the landlady called me to supper. She poured 
out the tea, and asked more questions than I 
cared to answer; but so far as I said anything, 
I told the truth. I did not sleep many hours 
that night; I was too much disturbed by the 
perils of my situation to slumber. I thought, 
and thought, and thought. Tom Thornton 
would arrive in the morning. At the railroad 
station he would bégin his inquiries for me. 
The baggage-master, who had directed me to 
the boarding-house, could tell him just where 
I was. 

I had almost made up my mind to leave Kate 
in Albany, go to New York alone, find her 
uncle, and then return for her; but the thought 
that Tom would arrive in the morning caused 
me to abandon this plan. I rose very early, 
and walked down to the river, where I found a 
steamer would leave for New York at eight 
o’clock. I went back to the boarding-house, 
and after breakfast paid the bill. We walked 
down to the river, and went on board of the 
steamer. I took a seat where I could see every- 
body that came on board of the boat, for I felt 
very certain that Tom Thornton was already 
in the city, and searching for me. I was not | 
wrong, for just as the boat was on the point of 
starting, and I was congratulating myself on 
the fact that we were safe, I saw him standing 
on the wharf, looking at me. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
HEATHEN CRUELTIES. 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


Doe religion of the Hindoos encourages 
some very cruel practices, such as the 
barbarities committed upon the banks of the 
River Ganges; the suttee, or burning of wid- 
ows; the numerous and heart-sickening meth- 
ods of self-torture ; ant the horrid cruelties per- 
petrated by the “Thugs” and ‘“‘ Khonds.” 





It seems sad that the banks of so beautiful a 


river as the Ganges should be the scene of 
deeds that are in reality nothing else than 
murders committed in the name of religion, 
You have already been told ‘how dying per. 
sons are carried to the edge of this sacred 
stream, and choked to death with its holy mud 
and water. These poor victims of heathen 
delusion are hurried down to the river, with- 
out any regard being paid as to whether they 
themselves are willing. Dead bodies are usu- 
ally burned in India instead of being buried, 
as with us; and sometimes the wood designed 
to be used for the funeral pile is brought and 
laid down before the eyes of the person while 
he is still alive. What a striking proof of in- 
humanity! If a person, who was apparently 
dead, revives when placed upon the pile, he is 
thought to be possessed with the devil, and is 
struck down with a hatchet or piece of wood. 
Children carry their aged and enfeebled par- 


ents thus to die on the banks of this river; | 


and parents often take some beloved child, 
and, as they watch its dying struggles, sprin- 
kle it with muddy water, saying, ‘‘ It is blessed 
to die by Gurga, my son; to die by Gunga is 
blessed, my son.” Sometimés persons may be 
seen seated in the water, with a Brahmin or 
priest standing beside them pouring the mud 
and water down the throats of the dying, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘O, mother Gunga, receive this 
soul!” It is in vain for the poor victims, thus 
cruelly suffocated, to make any resistance. 
They may beg the heartless priest to desist, 
but their entreaties are not regarded. Some- 
times empty water-pans are tied around the 
necks of the sick, which, when filled, drag 
them down to the bottom of the river, never 
more to rise. 

Strangers are occasionally taken to the banks 
of the Ganges and left there to die. No one 
takes the trouble to give them the holy water 
to drink, or to prevent their being preyed upon 
by vultures and jackals. 

What seems the saddest and most unnatual 
of all these cruelties is, that children sometimes 
leave their. own parents to perish thus alone 
and unbefriended. This desertion of aged and 
helpless parents, to us, indeed, seems dreadful; 
but the hard-hearted natives manifest the ut- 
most indifference in regard to it. I once heard 
of an old and infirm Hindoo, who had become 
a burden to his own children. They wished 
to put their poor old father out of the way, 
unwilling to take care of him, or contribute in 
any way to his support. Accordingly his sons 
— great, sturdy fellows— took him to the banks 
of the Ganges, and laying him down upon the 
ground, turned and left him — ‘eft him all 
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alone to die. ‘The heart-broken old man called 
after them, but his entreaties were all unheeded, 
and, almost frantic at their cruel desertion, he 
stretched out his arms imploringly, and strove 
to follow after them as their forms receded in 
the distance. But old age and feebleness were 
upon him, and he soon sank back, exhausted, 
to die ‘a lingering and painful death. It is 
common for children to neglect and desert 
their parents when old; and. is it not a strik- 
ing instance of heathen cruelty? 

The worshippers of the hideous goddess 
Karle commit many acts of cruelty.. Through- 
out India there is a lawless and dangerous class 
of people called ‘‘ Phansiagars,” or ‘* Thugs,” 
who make robbery and murder their profes- 
sion. They say Karle is their patroness, and 
that he has told them to be robbers and mur- 
derers. They never destroy.the children of 
those whom they kill, but they take them and 
bring them up to their own dreadful profes- 
sion. Hence the Thugs are composed of all 
castes. Their victims are usually travellers, 
whom they chance to meet on the road. Their 
mode of killing is to throw a noose over the 
neck of the person, and then drawing it tight, 
they strangle him. These Thugs are very 
treacherous and deceitful, and. they frequently 
gain the confidence and regard of those whom 
soon after they basely kill. They most fre- 
quently murder travellers when they are asleep. 
One of their assertions is, that it is just as 
proper to kill a man as it is to destroy the 
snake which lies in one’s path. The Thugs 
are very much dreaded throughout India; for 
sometimes a native proves to be one of this 
bloody band, where it has been the least sus- 
pected. 

Among the most horrible of the heathen cru- 
elties are those committed by the Khonds of 
Goomsoor. They offer up human sacrifices in 
a manner too shocking to relate. Their vic- 
tims are usually persons they have bought or 
stolen from the low country adjoining. 

Perhaps the greatest degree to which the 
Hindoos carry their cruelty is shown in the 
practice of the suttee. It consists in the burn- 
ing of widows upon the funeral piles of their 
husbands, and once prevailed to a great 
extent. The British government have now 
abolished this cruel rite throughout their ter- 
titory in India. Yet so firmly is it riveted in 
the affections of the people that only the 
removal of British power is requisite for its 
reéstablishment. The Shasters, or sacred 
books, teach that it is “highly meritorious 
for a widow to die of grief for the death of her 
husband;” and the Brahmins used to assure 
these -or, infatuated women that if they com- 
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| mitted this suicidal act, they would be certain 
of celestial felicity hereafter, as well as a speedy 
reunion with their departed husbands. Some- 
times widows were forced to sacrifice them- 
selves against their own will. How terrible 
does. this seem! 

May the day soon arrive when this beautiful 
land shall no longer be cursed by even a single 
vestige of these heathen cruelties. 


JOE WILLIS, THE NEWSBOY’S STORY. 


BY A. O. HALSEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


$¢ Y name is Willis, sir, — Joe Willis; but 
that is not the name I went by afore I 
was set up at this stand and took to selling pa-. 
pers off the counter, as it were. The name I 
went by then was Little Sparrow, and it was 
given me by my companions on account of 
this, sir.” Here the boy bared his bosom and 
showed me there beautifully tattooed in India 
ink a small bird with outstretched wings. 
“Tt’s a sparrow, as you see, sir, and was done 
by an old sailor uncle of mine, with whom I 
lived a short time before he went to the war. 

“‘T was very proud of it when finished, and 
took great care, I assure you, that the folds of 
my red flannel shirt should not hide it, even 
on the coldest winter day. But now, sir,” (the 
boy’s bright blue eyes dimmed, his face sad- 
dened with a look of keen sorrow,) “‘ but now 
I wish that it had never been put there, it 
recalls so much of my past wild and wicked 
life. Then to think I must carry this to my 
grave!” He said this, beating his bosom with 
his knotted little fist. ‘‘O, the long nights it 
has kept me awake; and at those times it 
grows awful large, and its bill seems like a 
sharp spear burying itself in my heart. It 
seéms to have a chirp, too: ‘Sparrow! Little 
Sparrow! Sparrow!’ that’s what it says to 
me, at times when I have tried my best to run 
away from the wild boy I have been. I am 
not proud, but I want to be better, and I want 
Joe Willis to be a different boy from Little 
Sparrow! There, I'll speak no more about 
this; it makes me feel sad. Now to my story,” 
he said, buttoning up his shirt. : 

“Well, sir; one afternoon in September, 
1862, the ‘ Extra’ business being rather dull, 
the army of the Potomac was on the move 
again; but the government held the wires, and 
would let no news come over them. It was a 
dull calm before the wild storm. So I was 
forced, for the time being, to fall back upon 
my ‘blacking-brushes for the means of a sup- 





per. We newsboys are all boot-blacks at 
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times, and take a turn at the brushes when 
luck goes' hard. But we would rather sell: pa- 
pers many times over. There’s excitement in 
it; and the spryer a young chap is, the more 
he makes. 

“TI was not long in finding several pairs of 
boots to polish. This brought me the desired 
stamps, and some to spare for amusement. I 
determined at once to have a jolly evening of 
it with the balance. 

“I hid my box and brushes under an old 
stoop, marking well the locality. With hands 
deep in pantaloons pockets, hat well on the 
back of the head, cheeks ruddy with the exer- 
cise of lusty whistling, thus I sauntered down 
the Bowery in search of an ‘ Old Drury’ poster. 
It was near by the old theatre that I found 
one, and I commenced a slow survey of its 
lines to see if my favorite ‘ Toxey,’ as we news- 
boys called him, was down in the card. I 
could read, but it had to be done slowly, and 
with much assistance from the point of my 
fore-finger. I reached the second line, and 
was spelling the first word on it, when a boy 
suddenly slapped me on the back, and théh 
darted down the street, yelling, ‘Extra out.’ 
‘ Great battle in Virginie!’ I was not long in 
leaving the poster behind me, and in doing 
my best to pass ¢hat boy who had struck me, 
who, I knew too well, was scudding for the 
Tribune office. His name was Porgie Jack; 
and just the wildest newsboy in the whole city 
was Porgie. 

“ Porgie and I were the first served with Ex- 
tras; and away we scampered across the Park, 
up Broadway, to the big hotels, screaming, at 
the top of ourvoices, ‘Great-battle-in-Virginie ! 
Capter-Lee’s-army!’ 

** Tt was the Antietam fight, sir; and at mid- 
night another edition was struck off, giving 
the names of the dead and wounded in that 
terrible battle. O, that was the one to sell; 
but it was a dreary, long list, though! 

‘‘T had a good voice then. Few could match 
me in singing ‘Extras!’ As I-went along the 
silent up-town streets, at that late hour, giving 
fall vent to my wild cry, it seemed almost to 
frighten me with its echoes, and the blood 
chilled about my heart. And the woful sights 
I saw, too, all along my route! Ladies, with 
trembling voices, called to me from upper 
windows to stop a moment at their hall doors 
until they came down. Then. when the hall 
door was open, like enough alittle brood of 
children, in their white night robes, would 
be clinging to a lady’s dress; ‘O God! your 
pa is dead! Your pa is dead! O, my chil- 
dren, my children!’ “Yes, more than one said 





that: as I left them. Now thé good God be 
praised that those days are ended. I never 
more want to sell war news. 

“Well; sir, I had sold my papers all but one, 
when I recollected a soldier’s wife, who, with 
her two little girls, lived over on the east side, 
at the top of an old tenement house. Well, sir, 
just as I reached the street corner, near this old 
house, I-gave one of my shrillest cries. , sir, 
the poor folks that just swarmed about me be- 
fore its echo died away, imploring me for the 
news! They have come from their hard beds 
and their bit of straw; and many of them were 
too scantily clad, with old shawls and bits of 
bedding, to be out there in the cool night air. 
Some moaned, some cursed the good president 


and his officers; some, with tears in their eyes, 


called on the Blessed Virgin that none of theirs 
might be among the dead. 

‘¢¢] have got but one paper left, poor folks,’ 
said I, ‘and that is for the soldier’s wife who 
lives in the top story.’ 

‘**¢ She’ll no read. yer paper, boy,’ said a wo- 
man’s voice; ‘she’s dead !—dead these ten 
days.’ 

*** Dead!’ said I, almost stunned with this un- 
expected intelligence. ‘She dead? And where 
are her children — those two little girls of hers 
—my good woman? whathas become of them?’ 

‘¢ She shook her old gray head. She didn’t 
know where they were. An old man, a wan- 
dering musician, who played a harp, had prom- 
ised them a home, and the children had gone 
home with him; but where his home was she 
didn’t know. 

‘“‘They were two stout little creatures, sir; 
and-somehow I had taken a fancy to them, for 
I had seen them often in company with their 
father before the war commenced; and I had 
sold him many a Sunday paper, standing at 
that very corner. 

** After the woman told me the news, I didn’t 
care who got the paper. It fell into the hands 
of a half drunken man who had once been a 
printer. In the yellow glare of the sickly 
street-lamp this bloated creature, with a husky 
voice, read off the roll of the dead. I stood 
near him, undetermined what to do, and think- 
ing of those two motherless children, and where 
they could be that eventful night:” The old 
printer read, but as he read the name of 
George Jackson, eighth New York volunteers, 
the old gray-haired woman gave a deep groan. 

“¢ Stop, stop!’ she cried; ‘ read that name 
agin.’ 

“ ¢ George Jackson, eighth New York volun- 
teers, dead,’ said the husky. voice out of the 
mist that the night-lamp had turned yellow. 
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«“ ‘George Jackson is their father, boy; O, 
the Virgin help them now, for they have nei- 
ther father or mother.’ 

“Tran away from them — from-that group 
' of misery and poverty... I roamed. the streets, 
caring not- which way I turned. - It was the 
first time my hard little heart had, ever sof- 
tened. Isoon found myself weeping salt, bit- 
ter tears — not for the dead, but for the living, 
for those two orphans all alone in the hard 
world. Something told me.that they were 
suffering, and-even then crying for help. I 
cried myself asleep; but with the bright morn- 
ing came a strong resolution to find them and 
help them.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—_——_e———— 


EMINENT LIVING MEN. 


BY W. S. GEORGE. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


“ HATSOEVER thy hand findeth to do, 

do it with thy might.” This has been 
the life motto of the great war minister who 
organized victory for the Union armies over the 
rebels. Born in 1817, at Steubenville, Ohio, 
he was noted, when a school-boy, for his hon- 


esty and truthfulness, his courage and firm- 
ness, his love of work and study, and his habit 
of sticking to a task until it was all done and 


well done. By his own efforts he gained a 
classical education at Kenyon College, and 
then entered the legal profession. The west- 
ern country swarms with young lawyers, many 
more than can earn an honorable living. But 
Mr. Stanton showed ability and energy that 
soon gained him practice; and when only 
twenty-six years old he was appointed reporter 
for the Supreme Court of Ohio, and prepared 
several volumes of decisions — a kind of work 
that requires first-rate legal talent and general 
learning. 

In 1848 he removed to Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, a flourishing city, where manufactures, 
mechanic arts and inventions. are uppermost 
in men’s minds, especially bearing upon iron 
and its uses, wherefore it is called the ‘ Iron 
City.” The law of patents was studied and 
applied by Mr. Stanton, who gained wide fame 
among business men for his mastery of the 
details of machinery, and of the principles of 
chemistry and natural philosophy, which are 
harnessed up to perform the world’s labor. 
He became a very eminent patent lawyer. 

President Buchanan sent him to California, 
in 1859, to defend the title of the government 
to valuable lands, which speculators and sharp- 
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ers were trying to.grab, under pretended Span- | 
ish grants. Mr. Stanton had to study all the 
curious and puzzling rules of Spanish law pre- 
vailing in California,.and to meet in court 
lawyers long trained in such lore. But. he 
beat them in many suits, and saved land to the 
nation now worth millions.of dollars, and his 
services were regarded as cheap at a twenty- 
five thousand dollar fee. 

In the closing months of President Buchan- 
an’s administration Mr. Stanton fortunately 
became attorney-general of the United, States. 
He resisted the surrender of Fort Sumter to 
the rebels, made the cabinet uncomfortable for 
Floyd and Thompson, those thieves and con- 
spirators, so that they left before their plots 
were ripe; and then he aided Dix and Holt, 
those patriotic cabinet officers, in holding the 
national government together until Mr. Lin- * 
coln was safely inaugurated. 

In January, 1862, Mr. Stanton was appointed 
secretary of war in place of Simon Cameron. 
The prominence of fighting generals and the 
victories of the Union army date from that 
time. Mr. Stanton turned out disloyal clerks, 
weeded out incompetent commanders, wiped 
out dishonest contracts. He favored the eman- 
cipation of negroes, the confiscation of rebel 
property, a system of retaliation for rebel cru- 
elty to our soldiers, and every other means of 
crippling the enemy. His clear head, strong 
will, prompt decision, and close application en- 
abled him to perform mountains of labor. He 
seldom read letters covering more than one 
page, unless from well-known parties. He 
often worked twenty hours a day, and snatched 
hasty meals amid his papers. A man is con- 
sidered ‘‘ smart” who can transact business to 
the amount of a million dollars a year; but 
Mr. Stanton managed a business of five hun- 
dred millions a year, in arming, equipping, 
feeding, and transporting soldiers; and he 
made everything come out right, and was “on 
time” in moving and supplying troops; and 
was never suspected of stealing a cent, or per- 
mitting any theft or fraud that he could help. 
He was blunt, but not unkind; firm, but not 
stubborn; bold and daring, but not foolhardy. 
in his interviews at the war office he was no 
respecter of persons, but would give a poor 
soldier’s widow just as patient attention as the 
governor of a state, and would grant all re- 
quests that seemed to him beneficial to the ser- 
vice, and no others. President Lincoln loved 
Mr. Stanton, believed in him, and.trusted him, 
from first to last; and when that good man 
was assassinated, the secretary of war was the 
chief engineer of the government, and kept the 
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machine from explosion until Vice-President 
Johnson could be inaugurated as president. 
Mr. Johnson invited Secretary Stanton to re- 
main in office; but, owing to differences: be- 
tween them as to the proper way of dealing 
with the rebel states, the president has lately 
suspended the secretary from office, or “laid 
him on the shelf,” until the United States Sen- 
ate meets in November. That body will be 
called on to settle the difficulty, and can, if it 
sees fit, restore Mr. Stanton to the place which 
he filled, to the nation’s advantage, in its hours 
of peril, as it never was filled by any other man. 
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FIRE-PIOTURES. 
BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


O you ever dream in the twilight, 
When shadows are joining hands? 
Do you ever have adventures 
In the fire-light’s scarlet lands? 


On winter nights when the wind blows, 
And snow drifts higher and higher, 
Sometimes I lie on the hearth-rug, f 

And see strange sights in the fire. 


Castles, and knights, and ladies, 
Giants, and dwarfs, and fays ; 
Mountains, prairies, and oceans, 
Cities and sail-strewn bays; 


Battles and gay processions, 
Nobles, and kings, and queens; 
Gardens, and towers, and tourneys 

Live in my scarlet scenes. 


Now, ’tis the giant Atlas, 
Holding a flaming world; 

Helmeted Pallas, Apollo, 
Stately, with tresses curled. 


Now ’tis an Eastern palace, 
Gorgeous, and stored with gold; 
Now a tapestried chamber, 
Next ’tis a forest, old. 


Then ’tis a wide, red ocean, 
One ship sailing alone, 

Coming from space uncertain, 
Going to lands unknown. 


I watch, while the flames and shadows 

, Are playing a sly ‘‘ bo-peep!” 

I muse till the wind and the fire 
Together put me to sleep. 


And the pretty fire-light pictures 

Still fill my sleep with their gleams : 
I would all children had them 

To populate their dreams! 





AND GIRLS. 
DEED. 


BY J. W.. H. 


AM written instrument made by parties 

capable of contracting, and duly sealed 
and “delivered, constitutes a “deed” in law. 
As generally understood, however, the term is 
confined in its application to conveyances of 
real estate, or an interest therein ; other instru- 
ments included in the above general descrip- 
tion being known each by a name peculiar to 
itself. Nor does the term, as commonly used, 
apply to all conveyances of an interest in real 
estate. For example: a conveyance of lands 
or tenements for a term of years, in considera- 
tion of rent, is universally known as a lease, 
though it is undoubtedly a deed, according to 
the legal definition. 

As the term is used, then, ‘‘ deed” may be 
described as an instrument whereby a change 
of ownership, complete or conditional, is ef- 
fected. A deed may be said to consist of three 
parts, viz., the premises, containing the names 
and usually the residence and occupation, of 
the parties; the recitals, if any; the considera- 
tion, and receipt thereof; the grant, and de- 
scription of the estate granted; — the cove- 
nants, whereby the parties stipulate for the 
truth of certain facts, or bind themselves to the 
performance of some act or acts specified; — 
the conclusion, which contains the execution 
and date of the instrument. 

To give validity to a deed, the parties thereto 
must be legally capable of contracting: the 
consideration must be good and sufficient, and 
the contract free from fraud towards purcha- 
sers in good faith, or just creditors : the instru- 
ment must be signed and sealed by the party 
making the grant, or by another for him, in 
his presence and by his direction; or, in his 
absence; by an agent duly authorized, and 
making and executing the deed in the name 
of the principal: the signature must be duly 
witnessed and acknowledged before a magis- 
trate to be the maker’s free act and deed; and 
there must be delivery. 

The conveyances to which the term deed is 
commonly applied are, deeds with warranty, 
quitclaim, or release, mortgage, and trust-deed. 

A deed with warranty is a conveyance, where- 
in the person making the grant warrants the 
title which he transfers to be perfect. 

A quitclaim is a release of all right, title, and 
interest in and unto the property conveyed, 
without warranty. 

Each of the above described instruments is 
an absolute conveyance, and they may be 
called indefeasible deeds. 
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The person who conveys by quitclaim, or 
deed with warranty, is styled ‘‘ grantor;” and 
he to whom the grant is made is styled 
“ grantee.” 

A mortgage deed, while it effects an actual 
transfer of title, differs widely from other con- 
veyances in intent and operation. 

A mortgage, as it is usually termed, is a con- 
veyance whereby property is pledged to secure 
the fulfilment of a promise; and, upon the per- 
formance of the act or acts which the maker of 
the mortgage has engaged to do, the deed be- 
comes inoperative and void, and the title to 
the property conveyed returns to the original 
possessor. 

To illustrate: John Doe owns a farm, but 
needs money to enable him to work it profit- 
ably. Thereupon he asks of Richard Roe a 
loan of one thousand dollars, offering, in re- 
turn, a note for that amount, payable at the 
expiration of five years, with interest to: be 
paid annually. Roe answers, ‘Give me a 
mortgage on your farm as security, and you 
shall have the money.” 

He calls the mortgage security, and insists 
upon having it in addition to the note, because 
he knows that if Doe,should fail to pay the 
money at the time and in the manner agreed, 
a mortgage of the property mentioned would 
secure him, Roe, from loss, inasmuch as it 
would put into his possession Doe’s farm, 
which is worth more than the amount of the 
debt and interest. 

Let us suppose, now, that Doe assents to 
Roe’s proposal, and that they employ a con- 
veyancer to draw the,deed. This having been 
done, the conveyancer reads what he has writ- 
teen, in the presence of the parties, that they 
may discover and correct whatever errors he 
has made. 

If he has written according to the directions 
given, the instrument contains, in the first 
place, an entire transfer to Richard Roe of 
John Doe’s title to the farm in question. Sec- 
ondly, a proviso, to the effect that if the said 
John Doe pays to the said Richard Roe the 
sum of one thousand dollars and interest, in 
five years from date, according to the tenor of 
said Doe’s note of even date with the deed 
(which note is Doe’s promise to pay in time 
and manner as agreed), the deed shall be void; 
but if otherwise — if payment is not made ac- 
cording to agreement — the deed is to remain 
in full force. 

It appears, then, that a’mortgage is a con- 
veyance whereby property is pledged to secure 
the performance of certain acts as promised; 
that fulfilment of the promise redeems the 
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pledge; and that failure of fulfilment bars re- 
demption. The law provides, however, that 
breach of condition shall not operate as an 
immediate bar to redemption; but time is. al- 
lowed, usually three years, within which. the 
pledge may be redeemed, on payment of the 
debt, interest, and costs. Furthermore, it is 
provided that whenever the holder of a mort- 
gage makes use of that which is pledged, be- 
fore any breach of condition has taken place, 
he shall be accountable for whatever benefit he 
receives from such use, if the property is after- 
wards redeemed. ‘ 

The party to a mortgage who makes the 
grant is styled the “ mortgageor;” he to whom 
the grant is made is styled the ‘‘ mortgagee.” 

A mortgage may be called a defeasible deed. 

A deed of trust is a conveyance to a person 
or persons for the benefit of a third party, or 
for certain specified purposes. By this instru- 
ment no right of ownership is conveyed to the 
person receiving the grant — trustee; that 
which is granted is merely intrusted to him to 
be used in a specified manner; and he receives 
no power over it beyond what is necessary to 
the performance of the duty with which he is 
charged. 


—_———.@ 


— In summer the rich Romans of the 
flourishing times of the empire had fresh, clear 
rills brought through their lower rooms. In 
these were many kinds of living fish, which 
the guests took out with their own hands to 
be dressed, every man according to his own 
liking. nf 

— A SINGLE grain of gold may be ham- 
mered by a gold-beater until it will cover fifty 
square inches; each square inch ‘may be di- 
vided into two hundred strips, and each strip 
into two hundred parts. One of these parts is 
the two millionth part of a grain of gold, and 
yet it may be seen with the naked eye. G. P. 


— BELLs were invented about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. Several were sent 
by the Venetians to the Emperor Bazilius, at 
Constantinople, in 872, which was the first 
knowledge the inhabitants of that city had of 


them. The Russians are extremely fond of 
bells. G. P. 
—— One hundred thousand men were em- 
ployed for twenty years in building the great 
pyramid at Ghizeh, and ten years had been 
previously spent in quarrying the stones and 
conveying them to the place. Ros Roy. 


— GAS-LIGHTs were introduced in London 


during the year 1807; in Baltimore in 1821; 
and in New York in 1823. G. P. 
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so a — Words in sMALt capitaLs should 
epenats 3; words in CAPITALS should be 
2s ly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
postures Tepresented in the margin; and when 
‘ollowed by the sign t, the position should be con- 


—— to the next number. The gesture should 


crecpons with the emphasis, The asterisks * 
indica the more important rhetorical pauses. 


TRAGIO FATE OF A SOOLDING 
WIFE. 


HUSBAND had a scoLpING + 
WIFF, 
(A most *uNCOMMON THING in life ;) 
His days and nights were spent in 
ISTRIFE unceasing; 
Her tongue went GLIBLY all day long, 
Sweet.‘coONTRADICTION still her song, 
And all the poor man DID was WRONG 
and ILL DONE. 


A ¢TRUCE without doors, or within, 

From SPEECHES * LONG as tradesmen 
spin, 

Or reEsT from her eternal din, he 
.FOUND not. 

He every ‘SOOTHING ART displayed ; 

Tried of what stuff her sKIN was 
made: 

FAILine in all, to HEAVEN he prayed 
to. TAKE her. 


Once, walking by a river’s side, 

In mournful terms, ‘‘ My DEAR!” he 
cried, 

“No more let *FEUDS our peace di- 
vide — I'll END them. 

Weary of life, and quite RESIGNED, 

To *pRown I have made up my mind, 

So tie my HANDS as fast behind as 
can be, — 


‘Or NATURE may assert her reign, 

My ‘ARMs * ASSIST, my WILL * RE- 
STRAIN, 

And, SWIMMING, I once more REGAIN 
my troubles.” 

With eager HASTE the dame complies, 

While joy stands glistening in her 
eyes; 

ALREADY, in her thoughts, he *p1gs 
before her. 


“Yet, when I view the rolling tide, 

NaturRE * REVOLTS,” he said; “ be- 
side, 

I would not be a ‘suicipg, and die 
thus. 





It would be BETTER, far, I think, 

While-close I stand upon the brink, 

You* * pus me in; nay, never shrink — but 
Do it. 

To give the blow the more effect, 

Some ®rwENTY YARDS she ran direct, 

And pip what she could least Exprct she 
SHOULD do. 

He slips aside HIMSELF to SAVE, 

So ‘sousE! sHE dashes in the wave, 

And GAVE, what ne’er before she gave — much 
PLEASURE. 

“Dear husband, "HELP! I stnK!” she cried; 

‘Thou BEST of WIvEs,” the man replied, 

*“*T woULD, but you my HANDs have tied — 
HEAVEN help you.” 


TWO IN A BED. 


ED and Charley are two room-mates, but 
they occupied different beds. Ned’s bed 
was situated so that he could get in on either 
side. One night they had. been out, and on 
returning somewhere near morning, both were 
considerably elevated. However, they walked 
to their room with an air that seemed to say, 
“ Not.so very drunk, after all,” and sought 
long and patiently for matches and a lamp. 
After knocking the pitcher off the washing- 
stand, and smashing the looking-glass, they 
gave up the search and went to bed. 

Went to bed, — yes, that’s the word, — but 
owing to the darkness and confusion of their 
senses they made a slight mistake. In short, 
Ned’s bed had the honor of receiving the two 
friends, Charley getting in on one side and his 
friend rolling in on the other. 

‘“‘ Tsay, Ned,” cried Charley, touching some- 
body’s back, ‘‘ there’s a fellow in my bed.” 

“ Wonderful coincidence!” exclaimed Ned, 
feeling a strange elbow in the neighborhood 
of his ribs; ‘‘there’s somebody in my bed 
too.” 

“Ts there, though?” cried Charley; “let’s 
kick them out.” 

‘ Agreed,” said Ned. 

And accordingly the two friends began to 
kick. It lasted about a minute, and Ned was 
sprawling on the floor, and Charley was left 
in possession of the bed. For a moment all 
was silent. 

“T say, Ned,” cried Charley. 

“ What?” asked Ned, sulkily. 

‘*TPve kicked my fellow out.” 

“You are luckier than I am,” said Ned, “for 
mine has kicked me out.” 

Frep C. E-——s. 
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BOAT, BALL, AND ORIOKET. 


ED SKETCHLEY sends us reports of 

the regatta at Troy, and we were. much 
amused by his comments and his pen-and- 
ink sketches. We insert his boating experi- 
ence. 

“T want to tell you about our boat. Four 
boys got a boat. Iwas one of them. We had 
paid about thirteen dollars on it, when we 
found that our ready cash was a7 (I am study- 
ing Latin, and I like to ‘ show off’). The boat 
was only a scow, but we called it the ‘ Splash.’ 
For several good reasons, however, we changed 
the name to the ‘ White Elephant.’ We at 
last ‘backed out,’ and returned to our ancient 
allegiance and ‘Tom Seott,’ who delights 
‘ye boys of Albany’ with boats at twenty- 
five cents an hour, and don’t charge too much 
for broken oars. We thought the ‘ W. E.’ was 
a malus investment, and our ‘ paters, maters, 
and fraters’ thought it was a ‘ bonus’ joke, and 
(will you believe it?) ‘larfed’ at us. 

“Won't some enterprising junk dealer have 
pity on us, and take our ‘ White Elephant’ off of 
ourhands? Price, $10. Inquire of, &c., &c.” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bob corrects our reports — the Athletics beat 
the Atlantics, 28 to 8, instead of vice versa, as 
printed. He also corrects Sloppy, who said 
the Mutuals beat the Athletics, 19 to 17; Bob 
says 18to 17. The Germantown Cricket Club, 
of which Bob is a member, played the Young 
America, the latter conceded to be about the 
best in the United States. In their first inn- 
ings the Y. A. made 40— small for them. In 
the G.’s first innings they made 77. The Y.A. 
made 104, by fine batting, in their second inn- 
ings. In the G.’s second innings they made 
68, with six wickets yet to go down. This 
compensates the Germantown Club for the aw- 
ful defeat given by the Young America early 
in the season, when the latter made 330 in one 
innings — the largest score ever made in Amer- 
ica at one innings. 


Hartford, Ct. : 
The Monitors of Waterbury beat the Pequots 
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'| of New London, by a.score of 18 to 16, thus 


taking from them the championship of the 
state. V. JUPITER. 


Yorkville, N. Y. ; 

There was.a match for championship between 

the Gramercy and Franklin B. B, Clubs, re- 

sulting i ina victory for the former; G. 10, F.9. 
H. H. C., Jr. 


Newburyport, Mass. 

Between the Rockingham of ‘Portsmouth, 
N. H., and the Essex of Newburyport; R. 52, 
E. 11. Haverhill of Haverhill and Clionian 
of Newburyport; H. 57, C.19. (This was the 
first match game the Clionians ever played.) 
Granite State of Portsmouth and Clionians; 
C. 36, G. S. 21. Samosets: of Georgetown, 
Mass., and the Essex; S.-61, E. 32. Essex and 
Clionian; C. 80, E. 14. Mohawks and the séc- 
ond nine of the Clionian; M. 73, C. 29. Im- 
promptu and Athletic, both of Newburyport; 
I. 38, A. 27. Star and National; S. 27, N. 26. 
The Clionians are the champions of Newbury- 
port. F.P.' J: 
Exeter, N. H. 

A match game was played between the Phil- 
lips Club of Phillips Exeter Academy and the 
Emmet of Haverhill; P. 28, E. 7. 

T. S. F. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A match game was played between the 
Athletic and the Quaker City Clubs, in which 
the Athletics were victorious; score — A. 57, 
Q. C. 8. Cc. P. W. 


Fox anp GEESE. — This is a parlor game. 
Cut out four square cards of different colors. - 
Upon each write the name of a color different 
from that of the card. The players form a 
circle, sitting a little apart from each other. 
The one chosen to be fox stands in the centre 
of the circle. The more players there are, the 
better. All the geese make motions as though 
passing and receiving cards; those having 
them passing of course. When the fox sees 
a card, he should give the name of the person 
in whose hands he saw it, and also that of the 
color written upon it. A person thus caught 
becomes the fox. The fox should be well ac- 
quainted with the cards, and the geese should 
be quick and sharp in all their movements if 
they wish the game to be entertaining. 

RICHDORE. 


Croquet SOLITAIRE. — Jersey Blue writes 
us that Josiah Trinkle’s game of Croquet Soli- 
taire has been’ played for some time in Hud- 
son City, and modestly adds that he knows ‘“‘a 
person here who can’ run the hoops.” Great 





minds often run in the same direction 
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1013. Roxbury. 1014. Alligator. 1015. Gra- 
nada. 1016. It contains Beaver. 1017. It has 
A-den. r1o18. It has Adalia (a dahlia). r1or1g. 
It hasa Banister. 1020. Sunbeam. 1021. Ma- 
lone. 1022. Lisle. 1023. Athens. 1024. Co- 
logne. 1025. Paris. 1026. Ostend. 1027. 
Turin. 1028. Dover. 1029. (Tea) H U S (fa) 
(in 2 the) (bow) (LL) of t (heel) (and) (HA) 
(V) (ewe) M (arch) (E D) (with) (O U T) 
(imp) E (die) (men) (tea) — Thus far into 
the bowels of the land have we marched with- 
out impediment. 1030. Dodo. 1031. Cargoes. 
1032. Oliver Goldsmith. 1033. When it has 
wings. (1034. One blacks the boots, and the 
other boots the blacks. 1035. Mecca. 1036. 
Arabia. 


PROBLEMS. 


1039. What number divided by 2, multiplied 
by 5, added to 14, and subtracted from 17, will 
give the cube root of 1-26 of 208? | HERBERT. 

1040. Write fifty-six with four fives. 

YANKEE MIippy. 

1041. Write four fives to represent 64. 

Jack SOMERs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEsS. 
1037. 


— 
— Ros Roy 


RIDDLE. 
1042. Floating around, so airy and light, 
Hues like the rainbow, lively and bright; 
Slowly, gracefully floating about, 
Air within and water without. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


1043. Do shun. 1044. Balm riot E. 
L, drop ant. 1046. Geo., sow. 
ride. 1048. Singon; what? 1049. Rob nag. 
1050. Rop went. 1051. A stone. 1052. Rent 
not. R. C. L., Jr. 


1045. 
1047. Tot, 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

1053. My first is in hay, but not in grass; 

My second is in silver, but not in brass; 

My third is in garret, but not in loft; 

My fourth is in hard, but not in amet 

My fifth is in war, but not in, 

My sixth is in pork, but not in pisase: 

My seventh isin hour, but not in day; 

Myeighth is in work, but not in play; 

My whole is very interesting to the readers 
of this Magazine. Cari B. 


1054. REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 

1055. It is composed of 21 letters. The 15, 
21, 12,6, 10 is a warehouse. The 2, 3,9 is a 
fowl. The 1, 8, 4, 7 is a cluster of grass. The 
13, 14, 16, I9 is an inevitable necessity. The 
11, 17, 18, 15 is soap and water. The 20, 5 is 
a negative. The whole is a story. 

GEORGE. 
Sans-TETEs. 

1056. Behead a ditch, and leave a grain. 1057. 
Behead a dish, and leave abird. 1058. Behead 
a fruit, and leave part of the head. 1059. Be- 
head a precious stone, and leave a title. 1060. 
Behead a sound, and leave a paddle. 1061. 
Behead a valley, and leave a drink. 1062. Be- 
head an article of food, and leave an action. 
1063. Behead a plant, and leave a gardening 
tool. 1064. Behead a carpenter’s tool, and 
leave a passage-way. H. B. D. 


MusIcaL PvuZZLEs. 
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EARLY every letter this week. contains 

kind words of sympathy on account of 
our recent illness. As we cannot answer them 
in detail, we thank you all together, and really 
feel it is worth while to have diphtheria, since 
it shows how many very good friends we have 
all over the land. 

We take Paul Pry, Jr.’s enigma. He votes 
for the fairy stories; so do many = others. 
—H. E. W.’s rebus has too many letters. — 
F. F. F., the first volume is $1.—G. J. C. 
sends a slip of printed _poetry, beginning, 
“Base ballers are fine fellows.” Very good, 
but we publish nothing but original. He would 
like to correspond; Box 48, Oakfield, N. Y. — 
Charlie K. likes the Magazine better every 
week; sensible boy! He wishes to correspond 
with Punch the Printer; Lock Box 48, Dayton, 
Ohio. — G. H. R. wickedly excites our vanity 
by saying he has read all of a certain writer’s 
books, and is anxiously waiting for more. He 
has been to Europe, and sends a letter on the 
delights of ocean travel, — we have no depart- 
ment of correspondence, — and thinks the cra- 
dle of the deep is a very deep cradle, especially 
in a storm. 

We think a better plan, Johnny Jay, is to in- 
duce everybody to subscribe for the. Magazine; 
then you can all have clean copies of your 
own. — D. O. T. is right. -To err is human; 
and the maxim sometimes applies to editors — 
when they are sick. There is a law to con- 
fiscate letters under fictitious addresses, when 
they are known to be for swindling pur- 
poses. Cross-word accepted. — C. W. M. likes 
“Breaking Away,” and says some things 
which native modesty forbids our repeating. 
He desires correspondents; Box 168, Rutland, 
Vt. — Cliff Clipper did not send his address in 
this letter, and former letters are lost. Trans- 
positions acceptable. 

Crete can obtain circulars by addressing 
Manufacturers of Press, Boston. — E. A. G., Jr., 
we can only give you the names of Boston, 
Y. C., and New York, Y. C. Regret that.on- 
trous duties prevent complying with your kind 
invitation, — Susy L.’s rebus has been pub- 
lished. Too bad! —G. F. T. is pleased with 
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*¢ Seek and Find,” “ Life in India,” and votes 
for the fairies. Some of his geographicats 
shall go in. Hammer Racker’s sans-tétes are 
accepted. — Henry Homer’s rebus will do. — 
We take a part of Curleyhead’s transpositions, 
and transpose one. They should make good 
sense. — We are exceedingly obliged to Marie 
for all her kind words. It is a very pleasant 
reflection to fancy a family circle listening to 
our humble stories. We are so sorry the 
‘* ghost” has seized upon those stanzas; but 
are you quite sure you understand that ‘ Au- 
tumn’s breast grows chilly on October’s wing?” 
To the question in parsing — certainly not. 

J. G. G.’s enigma has too many letters re- 
peated. Also G. D.’s enigmas. — We hope Lo- 
rain Lincoln will survive the shock. She is 
very welcome to the “‘honor.” Don’t like the 
young” in rebus. — H. T.’s card is not quite 
equal to the work at the Boston Foundry, but 
quite legible. We accept the “ hour.” — Lone 
Star’s “‘ transportations” do not make sense. 
He is very much in the minority upon the 
fairy question. — We object to the “ache” in 
Thomas Henry’s rebus. We will ask  / to 
write something about West Point, as A. E.R. 
suggests. — Korn Kobb’s conundrums are too 
good to print; we give the poorest one. 
‘* What is the difference between a tall darkey 
and one a little taller? One is a big nigger, 
and the other is a nig bigger.” 

Don’t like No.8 of your double acrostic, 
George Gimney. — J. A. C. suggests several 
improvements (?) in the Magazine. We hope 
it will continue to improve with age; and as 
tastes differ, perhaps others would not be 
pleased with the changes that would please 
him. — We accept some of Hautboy’s transpo- 
sitions, and think his penmanship is a great 
deal better than our own. — G. H. D.’s geo- 
graphical questions are accepted. We don’t 
blame any one for sending letters when we 
were sick; Our Boys and Girls didn’t know it 
till afterwards, and the ‘“stupids” probably 
have no human sympathies. 

We are greatly obliged to Karl for his gen- 
erous consideration, and shall endeavor to keep 
alive. We inquired of the publishers about 
‘Shamrock and Thistle,” and they say it will 
be sent by them, postpaid, for $1.50. Rob Roy 
is so. ; 

We put the following into our 

ACCEPTED DRAWER. 

Bay State, double acrostic; W. O. H., rebus; 
Lone Star, rebus; H. K., double acrostic; 
G. Grant, charade; Jack Somers, sans-tétes; 
R. P. C., sans-tétes; S. L., rebus; Jack Spratt, 
rebus. 
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STRIKING A LIGHT. 


WHEN we were a boy—which was only 
thirty-five years ago — we saw a man 
rub a bit of stick against a clapboard on a 
house, and it produced a blaze, at which he 
lighted his cigar. We were astonished, not to 
say alarmed, at the performance, and were dis- 
posed to inquire whether or not he had deal- 
ings with forbidden powers. He looked to us 
like a dangerous man, who could produce fire 
so easily. Such an occurrence at the present 
day would not excite a second thought. We 
had never seen or heard of any such thing as 
a friction match, and nothing could have been 
more remarkable than a man striking a light 
by rubbing a little stick on the wall. 

Still farther back we remember of strikingsa 
light with a tinder-box — a commodity which 
would be deemed the grossest of absurdities 
in our day. A quantity of burnt rags, called 
tinder, was kept in a box. With a flint the 
operator struck against a piece of steel until 
a spark was communicated to the tinder. A 
match was, in those days, a stick dipped in 
brimstone, and its use was to produce a blaze 
when applied to the smouldered rags in the 
box. It was no joke for a boy to strike a light 
with such apparatus. Housekeepers generally 
“covered up the fire” — that is, buried the 
burning brands in the ashes. 

In the apothecaries’ shops at that time coutd 
be purchased boxes of phosphorus matches. 
The holder was a cylindrical case, containing 
two compartments — the upper one for the 
matches, and the lower one for the little bottle 
of phosphorus, into which the matches were 
thrust, and were withdrawn lighted. But these 
were too expensive for common use. 

Lucifer matches preceded those now in use. 
They were contained in oblong boxes,’ each 
having a piece of sand-papered pasteboard, 
which was doubled, and the match drawn 
briskly between the fold. They were some- 
times called “ loco-foco” matches — a name 
which was for a long time applied to one of 
the great political parties. Friction matches 
finally superseded all others, and rapidly went 
intocommon use. When they first came about, 
a “fellow in our school” obtained a box by 
some means, and sold them to the boys at a 





cent apiece. We bought one, and astonished 
a crowd by touching it off. 


Ris coming, and the trees we see 

from the library window are clothed in 
autumnal hues. As the last song of the dying 
swan is the sweetest he sings, so Nature puts 
on her fairest robes as she passes away for an- 
other season. A valued contributor sends a 
suggestion, which we hope will not be too late 
for all our readers. 

‘¢ Just behind these beautiful autumn sunsets 
peers.a cold, blue, pinched-up face, that will 
soon come out from its hiding-place and take 
possession bodily of all the bright and treas- 
ured gifts which summer brought us in the 
shape of flowers, or autumn, in the way of 
crimson, russet, and yellow leaves. Ten the 
sidewalks and street corners will not look as if 
rainbows had fallen and broken up into little 
dainty heaps along the way. - All will be black 
and dreary, or white and glassy, as the rain, 
snow, and ice can best agree among themselves. 

‘* But why let a// the flowers perish — a// the 
leaves turn to unsightly mould? 

“TI know two little girls who are cheating 
Winter of some of his prey, and their bright 
wreaths and crosses of pressed and varnished 
maple; and oak, and poplar; and sumac will 
laugh at cloudy winter days, and make a little 
sunshine-of their,own on the walls. Yes, let 
us have not only.our pots of roses, and gerani- 
ums, and lilies-in our windows, but our leaf- 
pictures, and moss ferneries, and framed bou- 
quets of pansies and other bright flowers, if 
only to.warm up the children’s dear little 
hearts, when their fingers are blue with De- 
cember cold.. ‘A word to the wise,’ — if only 
the word can reach you in time, — before the 
scarlet, and carmine, and ruby are turned into 
changeless sombre by Winter’s cruel touch.” 

J. P. B. 


— A pnHysIcIAN was formerly called a 
leech. The quack doctors of modern times 
ought to be called so, because they are “ reg- 
ular suckers.” 

—— Ir any of Our Girls have a brother who 
is a tease, we cannot recommend them to cross 
their tease. 

—— A BAKER and a lounger are both loafers, 
and both of them need bread. 

~— A TREBLE solo is not so low as a base 
solo. 

— Twenty shillings in England are like a 
stray cow, because they go to the pound. 





